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CHAPTER I 
THE ORGAUIZATIOU OF LABOR 

With the growth of liberalism and demooraoy 
throughout the world, the laboring man has oome to play 
an increasingly larger part. He has oome to recognize 
that in union there is strength, therefore, labor orga- 
nizations have sprung up everyjvhere in order that one 
object or another might be gained. 

Since the individual gains most of the objects 
of chief concern to him through legislation, the working 
man is becoming more and more interested in it. The 
purpose of this thesis will be to show the nature of and the 
attitude of organized labor toward legislation from 1906 to 
1914. 

Organized labor in England has certain character- 
istic features which are not prevalent in other parts of 
the world. The term, when applied to that country, must 
be understood to include organizations widely different 
in their aims and objects. This great contrast is one, 
not of interest in the laborer, but of method. 
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Tlie oldest and more directly representative 
labor organizations are the Trade Unions, iwhicli in some 
form have existed since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These have hut recently come to represent 
the interest of unskilled as well as skilled labor* 
Another distinct group is the Labor Party t which since 
1906 has come to be recognized as a powerful force for 
the interest of the laboring classes. Various friendly 
and Fabian Societies, though not distinct labor organi- 
zations, play a small part in the general scheme. 

An understanding of the composition of the 
Labor party in the House of Commons will make clear the 
peculiar relation existing between the various organi- 
zations. The nucleus of the party is the Independent 
Labor party, the more radical and socialistic wing of 
the party* The members of this section are elected by 
their constituencies on an independent labor platform. 
Through the influence of the Fabian Society other mem- 
bers are sent to Parliament. These members are social- 
istic and radical, in which respect they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the I. L. P.; in fact, their political 
views are so nearly identical that a member from a con- 
stituency is occasionally elected to represent both or- 
ganizations. At the present time these two socialistic 
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groups have a meznbersliip of about 35t000« Another di- 
vision of the Labor party is the Trade Union seotion, 
with a membership of about 2,000,000. Previous to 1910, 
the Miners Federation, independently of other trade un- 
ions, sent members to Parliament. The number of repre- 
sentatives sent by this union alone at that tiriie was more 

2 

than twioe that of all other unions combined. These 

are the elements composing the Labor party. 

Outside the House financial support is given and 
propogandist work is done for the party, not only by these 
organizations but also by the V?omen's Labor League, one 
co-operative society, and by local labor parties and trade 
union councils.^ 

In the composition of the executive committee 
of the party, an attempt is made to recognize the vari- 
ous interests of which it is composed, in something like 
a proportional way. The Committee of 1911 will serve as 
an illustration • For the trade union section, there were 
eleven members; for the trade councils and local labor 

party section, there was one member, and for the socialistic 

4 
section there were three members • 



1. The Hew Statesman . 1914. Jan. 24, p. 485. 

2. Whitaker's Almanack . 1910. p. 156. 

3. The Kew Statesman . 1914. Jan. 24, p. 485. 

4. Labour Leader . 1911. Feb. 10, p* 86. 
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In the popular mind Labor party and Sooialism 
are Bynonymous terras • This is not at all surprising 
when the personnel of the party and the general attitude 
of those organizations supporting it are taken into con- 
sideration* The leaders during this period have, without 
a douht, been declared Socialists, and we have no evidence 
that their ideas have not reflected those of a majority 
of the laborers of the country. Mr. Rees, il. ?•» says 
that the socialistic element has had a strength far in 
excess of its following. To prove his statement he gives 
the Composition of the Labour Representation Committee, 
which is as follows: 22,861 Socialists were represented 
by five members while 545,316 Trade Unionists were repre- 
sented by only seven members. If these figures are taken 
at their face value, his conclusion seems to be a logical 
one. Numerically, there were not enough Socialists to en- 
title them to one member on the committee, but on the 
other hand it must be remembered that Trade Unions have 
declared for socialistic principles; probably not to the 
extent that the purely socialist bodies have, but never- 
theless their general notion is the nationalization of the 
means of production. If a majority of Trade Unionists were 
not in favor of socialistic principles, the Labor party 



5. Sir T. D. Rees, Current Political Problems . 
(London, 1912.) p. 3B3. 
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would probably not be able to draw so large a finanoial 
support from them* A study of the political views of 
the members of the party will show that about half of 
them are Socialists* 

A testimony which shows that Mr, Hees has 
drawn an erroneous conclusion is the following statement 
made by a continental representative of several social- 
istic publications, who attended a Conference of the Labor 
party in 1911* He says: ^o conference have I attended 
in France or Germany or Italy where faith in Socialism 
was more repeatedly voiced." 

The numerical strength of the party during 
this period varied from forty to fifty-six members, 
about fifteen of this number belonging to the I. I^ V. 
The general object as expressed by Mr. Kelr Hardie, its 
leader in 1906, has been to take no sides in party poli- 
tics but to keep to tKe front the question of the condi- 
tion of the people and to safeguard the rights of the 

7 
poor, and again the labour Leader says: ^The Labour 

Party has not been sent to Parliament either to embarrass 

or not to embarrass the government. It has been sent there 



6. Labour Leader , 1911. Feb. 10, p. 84. 

7. T. C. Hansard (ed) Parliamentary "Debates > 
(London 1906), 4th series, Ctlll, p. 20(5. 
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to voioe in season and out of season the claiias of La- 

o 

tour and the principles of Socialism •'' In accordance 
with these principles the party has through this period 
taken firm and united action on most of the questions 
concerning directly or indirectly^ the interests of the 
worker. The division lists of Parliament show that on 
other questions the memhers have taken an individual 
stand. 

Trade unions were organized for the purpose 

9 
of protecting the Standard of life but regardless of 

their worthy purpose their existence was Illegal until 
1824 • The Trade Union Act of 1871 and the Amendment Act 
of 1876 removed all the uncertainty that previously ex- 
isted as to the lawfulness of Trade Unions and made them 
registered bodies • The conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875 defined pretty clearly how far 
unions might go in trade disputes without committing a 
criminal offense. 7^1 th one exception these laws de- 
termined the status of trade unions previous to the pass- 
ing of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. This exception, 
which materially affected their position, was the Taff 
Vale decision of 1901. 

8. labour leader , 19J6. ilarch 23, p. 636. 

9. Sidney and Beatrice TJebb. The History of Tra de 
Unionism, ^ew Ed. (London, Hew SJork, Bbmbay) , p. 19. 

10. Henry S. Meager. ^The Legal ?!tatus of Trade UnionsV 
Political Science Quarterly, 1907, 22, pp. 611-614. 
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In 1900 there was more or less disoontent among 
the workers on the Taff Vale railway., llr. Holmes, the 
organizing secretary of the Amalgamate! Society of Rail- 
way Servants, encouraged the discontent to such a degree 
that the employes went on a strike, contrary to the orders 
of their union. After negotiations between the union and 
the railway company the strikers returned to work, hut the 
company sued the union for the tortious acts of its offi- 
cial and for damages. In his verdict, Mr. Justice Far- 
well maintained that a trade union was sueahle but the 
union declared that it was neither a corporation nor an 
individual, therefore could not be sued. For this reason 
the case was carried to the Court of Appeals where the 
decision of the Justice was reversed. The railway company 
then carried the case to the House of lords, where it was 
tried before three members of that House. Here the deci- 
sion of Justice Farwell wae sustained and the union was 
forced to pay damages.^''- 

From the time of this decision trade unions were 
considered an entity and could be held responsible finan- 
cially for the actions of their officials, a situation 
which they htd not h£.d to face before. Restrictive as the 
judgment may have been upon the actions of unions, and 



11. Maurice low.. '^labour Unions and British In- 
dustry.'' Bulletin of Bureau of labor. (Wash- 
ington, 1 904 . Part 1, pp.VlJ>9t>. " 
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however much they may have demanded its reversal, there 
were thdse who considered it as a whole, beneficial to 
labor interests • Mr. Mitchel, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, believed that it would cause 

unions to put forth greater efforts to send members to 

12 13 

Parliament* Mr. Reee confirmed this view. Mr.Gibbs, 

Manager of the North Eastern Railway Company, thought 

that it would give union leaders more power over their 

14 
hot-headed members • 

Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. and Secretary of the 
A. S. R. S. in 1902, attempted to secure an act of Par- 
liament setting aside the judgment but was unable to do 
so, but a Royal Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade 

Combinations was appointed to investigate the situation. 

15 

This commission did not report until 1906. The Trade 

Disputes Act of that year, the Osborne Judgment of 1909, 
and the Trade Union Act of 1913 have changed to a great 
extent the status of unions since the beginning oT this 
period. 



12. Ibid p. 90. 

13^ Rees: Current Politi c al Probl e ms , p. 353. 

14. Maurice Low: "Labour Unions and British 
Industry.*^ Bulletin of Bureau of Labor 

(Washington, 1904. ) Part 1, pp. 72-92. 

15. Seagor. Pol. Sci. Q. 1907, 22, p. 617* 
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In the disoussion of the tv?o bills and the 
.decision ^hioh fell within this period, the attitude 
of organized lahor toward any legislation affecting 
trade xinions will be seen. The method of determining 
that attitude in these oases as in the case of all classes 
of legislation will be a study of the resolution of the 
Trade Union Congress, the reports of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress and the speeches of 
labor members in the House of Commons. 

The Labor party lost no opportunity to discuss 
before Parliament the injustice of the position in which 
trade unions were placed by the Taff Vale decision. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, in an address on the King's Speech, declared 
that his party, both the political and trade union sec- 
tion, claimed absolute immunity for trade union funds 
from any claim for damages arising out of trade disputes. 
He acknowledged that an offending officer ought to be 
punished for indisorete aote, but that the remaining 
member 8 should have their funds secured from employers 
seeking damages. 

The Trade Disputes Bill, introduced during the 
1906 Session, had three important clauses, proposing that 
peaceful picketing was to he legalized, that an act of a 

16. Hansard, 1906, 4th Series. CLIII, p. 195. 
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oombination Twas not to be illegal if the aot, when oom- 
mitted by one person was not illegal, and that action was 
not to be brought against a union because of damages 
done by a member.^'' The Trade Union Congress declared 
emphatically for the ante-Taff Vale position of union 
funds .^ After strenuous efforts on the part of labor 
members, the bill passed in such a form that it met their 
demand s# 

In passing this bill the Liberal government 
was censured for losing the Magna Carta to the English 
in that no action could be taken against a union which 
financially or otherwise ruined an individual, and also 

of passing it rather than lose the support of the labor 

19 
party. Trade unionists considered that the influence 

of labor had been a strong factor in securing a favor- 
able bill. The president of the Trade Union Congress in 
1907 said, in his presidential address, '•Although many 
noble lords seemed anxious to reject it, the voice of the 
Trade Unionists had been heard (in last election) and this 
evidently steadied the Lords who did not care to enter in- 
to a battle with the organized workers .^^^ 

17. Ibid , CLV, pp* 22, 23. 

18. The Times 1906, Sept. 6. 

19. Arthur Page, ^Our Lost Magna Carta, *• Black- 
woods. April, 1912, 191, p. 446. 

20. The Times 1907, Sept. 4. 
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The next important step in Trade Union develop- 
ment ^as the Osborne judgment of 1908, upheld by the 
lords December £1, 1909. Osborne, a member of the 
Amalgamated Society of Rail^way Servants, brought suit 
against the union because he objected to its funds being 
used for the maintenance of members of Parliament. The 
fact that he was sustained in his objection placed unioils 
in a very difficult position regarding the use of their 
funds. Contributions for parliamentary purposes were 
placed upon a voluntary rather than on a contributory 
basis • The judgment rested upon the principle that money 
contributed for one purpose (insurance, unemployment and 
sick benefits, etc.) could not be spent for another with- 
out the consent of the contributor. ^ 

Although the accusation that liberal and Conser- 
vative Trade Unionists were forced to support Labor and 
Socialist members of Parliament was true, nevertheless, 
the Trade Union Congress and the Labor party in the Com- 
:nonB felt that their political strength would be greatly 
enhanced by the judgment .^^ In view of this fact, all 
Trade Union and Labor party meetings after the judgment 
was given, declared for its reversal. 

21. Uew International Year Book > 1909, p.701. 

22. Walter V. Osborne. ''Trade Unions and the Law^. 
Westminster Review , 1912, 177. p. 10* 

23. Parliamentary I>ebates, 1911. (5th series) p. 1643. 
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Beoause of the serious objections to the Osborne 
decision it was suggested that a bill providing for the 
payment of members of Parliament would be a remedy for 
the situation, but Mr. Apple ton. Secretary of the Joint 
Board of the Executive Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, and the Management Committee of the General Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions, emphatically stated that labor 
organizations associated themselves with the reform but 

could not accept it as a restoration of the position 

24 
destroyed by the Osborne Judgment. The govenunent's 

resolution favoring the payment of members was considered 

by the Labor party as a blind by which it refused to be 

deceived* The payment of members will come up in a later 

chapter. 

It was not only the political interests of 

unions that were at stake because of the decision but 

they were prevented from continuing their educational 

classes, subscriptions to libraries, grants for soholar- 

26 
ships, pensions to widows, payment for funerals, etc. 

During the session of 1910 Labor members seized 

every opportunity for protesting against the Osborne 

24. The Times > 1910, Aug. 9. 

25. Parliamentary Debates, 1911 (5th series) 
XZIZ p. 1643. 

26. The iJew Statesman . 1913, lluj 3, p. 103. 
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;Judgment, and demanding the passage of a law setting 
it aside* Mr* Barnes, a prominent party member, de- 
clared that the working classes believed in the supre- 
macy of the House of Commons but would be indifferent to 
its supremacy if the channel through which they gained 
admission to it continued to be closed. He said that 
membership in Parliament would be an absolute impossi- 
bility to this class without the support of Trade Union 

27 

funds /^ 

The real force of this argument seems somewhat 
less weighty when a statement made by Mr. Ramsey Lilac 
Donald, the party leader, is taken into consideration. In 
February, 1911, he said before the House of Commons that 
disregard of the decision was everywhere prevalent fiuad 
was leading to corruption for which reason it should be 

28 

set aside. His statement is further confirmed by the 
Labour leader in the followin?^ words: "Over a million 
Trade Unionists have defied the Law Lords and continued 
their allegiance to the Labour Party in spite of its il- 
legality. ^^^ 

27. Parliamentary Debates , 1910 (5th Series) 
ZVII pp. 1321-22. 

28. Ibid , 1911, ZXI, p. 103. 

29. Labour Leader 1911, Feb. 3, p. 74. 
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During the session of 1911 several bills deal- 
ing with the situation were introduced. The general 
principle of the government hill was that unions should 
be allowed to use their funds for political purposes 
if the majority so voted, hut that an objection on the 
part of any member exempted him from payment. This bill 
met with decided opposition. The Enginemen and Stokers 
Federation in national Conference declared against al- 
lowing minorities to shirk payment of members of Par- 
liament who were there to work for the interests of 
laborers. ^ 

The management committee of the General Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions summed up the attitude of labor 
forces by declaring that any amendment of the Trade Un- 
ion acts, which would permit the minorities of unions to 
avoid the effect of the decisions of the majorities would 
introduce disintegrating principles and would complicate 
all accounts dealing with benefits i>.nd contributions."^^ 

If the objection of Conservatives to the govern- 
ment's Trade Union Bill was a valid one, it may be inferred 



30. Ibid , 1911, June 9, p. 364. 

31. Ibid, 1911, Jan. 13, p. 23. 
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that the attitude of the minority toward the use of 
union funds wa3 probably not of as great a portent as 
labor members maintained • The objection from this source 
was that the registration of his objection to contribute 
to a Parliamentary fund would make the objector a marked 
man, whose treatment would be such that he would be 
forced to contribute because of the weight of public 
opinion. This condition would make the whole scheme 
of voluntary contribution a mere sham. ^ 

During the session of 1912 and 1913 a bill 
similar to the one just discussed was introduced and 
passed* It allowed unions to do any lawful act which 
their rules authorized, with the exception that politi- 
cal activities could be engaged in only under certain 
prescribed conditions; namely, that contributions to 
Parliamentary funds be voluntary. 

The act was looked upon by some as a ''patch 
in a crazy work quilf* with which it was difficult to 
say what the courts would do.^^ The absolutely relent- 
less attitude of Labor members began to wane as the bill 
approached its passage. They did what they could to 

ZZ. Rees. Current Political Problems , p*356. 

33 • The Hew Ctatesman , 1913, Uay 3; p.l02. 
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make it more nearly satiefaotory in the oommittee stage* 
They accepted it, not as a final settlement but merely 
as an installment* A conference of the Labor party, the 
Parliamentary Committee and the (General Federation of Trade 
Unions on the Osborne situation declared that the bill had 
not been sufficiently improved but that it gave a qualified 

right for unions to engage in politics although under un- 

35 
fair conditions. 

The status which trade unions now enjoy may be 
briefly summarized as followB: 

1. As organizations they are legal and are pro- 
vided with legal means of protecting their funds. 

2* They cannot sue their members for dues, nor 
can members sue for benefits* 

3. Unionists are not liable to prosecution so 
long as their combined acts are such that they would 
not be criminal if performed by en individual* 

4.. The widest freedom of the strike and lock- 
out are given to workmen r-nd employers, so long as 
they do not commit criminal acts or violate their 
own contracts • 



34. Parliamentary Debates , 1913, (5th Series) 
3tLVl, p. 1704 • 

35. Labour Leader, 1913, Jan. 3. 
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5. The statutes olearly define the nature of 
orlminal acts in connection with trade disputes. 

6. Unions cannot be held responsible for alleged 

36 
tortious acts performed by their officers or agents* 

?• The general funds of trade unions cannot be 
used for political purposes* Funds for this pur- 
pose must be kept separate from funds for other pur- 
poses and members objecting to contribute to this 
fund are exempted. 

The interest taken by Labor members in legis- 
lation affecting trade unions has been so keen because 
so many members are trade union representatives or mem- 
bers; because the party as a whole is so largely dependent 
upon union funds; and because a favorable status of unions 
is a decided advantage to the working classes whom the la- 
bor party and other labor organizations represent. There- 
fore the attitude taken has been inspired by a desire for 
existence under favorable conditions. The remaining chap- 
ters will deal with the general attitude of labor toward 
social, economic and political legislation, regardless of 
the relation of the legislation to the life of the orga- 
nizations themselves. 

36. Seager. Pol.Sci.Q. 1907. 22, pp. 623, 624. 
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CHAPTER II 
SOCIAI lEGISIATION 

The attitude of labor organizations toward social 
legislation has been deter:.iined by their aim to plaoe the 
working classes upon as high a plane of living and of cul- 
ture as possible • It has been with this ideal in view 
that they have attempted to shape the educational scheme 
of England, to secure improvement in the laws regarding 
children and the housing of the laboring classes, to regu- 
late the temperance question, and to secure adequate pro- 
vision for the aged# 

The scheme of national education drawn up by 
the Trade Union Congress each year and supported by la- 
bor forces every^^vhere, is a most comprehensive and far- 
reaching reform. The following resolution of the Con- 
gress of 1909, embodying the entire scheme, was different 
in only a few respects from that of previous or succeed- 
ing Congresses: 

"In view of the sacrifice of child life re- 
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resulting from the oapitalistic system, this Con- 
gress urges the organized workers to continue 
their efforts to secure Parliamentary and munici- 
pal recognization of the trade union education 
policy, which demands as a minimum of well-being for 
our future citizens :- 

•(1) State maintenance of school children. 

•(2) Scientific physical education, with in- 
dividual medical inspection and records of the 
physical development of all children attending 
state schools, and skilled medical attendance 
and treatment for all requiring it; and in order to 
secure this calls for (a) development of the medi- 
cal department of the Board of Education, the head 
of which shall be directly responsible to the Board 
of Education, to whom he shall report annually; (b) 
payment of an adequate grant from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer for purposes of medical inspection and for 
the establishment under every education authority 
of properly equipped centres for medical treatment; 
(c) the establishment under every education system 
of scientifically organized open-air recovery 
schools, the cost to be borne by the community as 
a whole and not in any part by charitable con- 
tributions. 
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•(3) The complete dissooiation of reforms 
one and t^o from the Poor-law administration. 

'(4) That secondary and technical education 
be an essential part of every child's education, se- 
cured by such a reform and extention of the scholar- 
ship system as will place maintenance scholarships 
within the reach of every child » and thus make it 
possible for all children to be full-time day pu- 
pils up to the age of sixteen. 

*(5) That the best intellectual and technical 
training be provided for the teachers of children, 
that every educational district be required to train 
the number of pupil teachers demanded by local needs 
and to establish training colleges preferably in 
connection with universities or university colleges. 

•(6) That the provision of educational build- 
ings and facilities be obligatory upon local author- 
ities » which shall retain administrative control of 
the buildings and facilities so provided. 

'(7) That the cost of education be met by grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer and by the restoration of 
misappropriated educational endowments; and further 
having regard to the increasing cost of popular ed- 
ucation, and also to the increasing value and noto- 
riously undemocratic administration of university 
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and public sohool endowments, thiB Congress calls 
upon the Parliamentary Committee to press the govera- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
and report upon the educational endowment of the 
country.' ^ 

The general demand has "been for a national 
sustem of education, under full popular control, free 
and secular, from the primary school to the university. 
Because of the severe battles waged between secularists 
and anti-secularists, the clause demanding secular edu- 
cation was dropped from the resolutions in the 1912 Con- 
gress, regardless of the fact that all previous Congresses 
and labor meetings had declared that a secular scheme 
only would be satisfactory. 

The National Union of Teachers in conference 
April, 1912, emphasized some of the demands made by 
successive Trade Union' Congresses; namely; that fees 
for secondary education be abolished and hence that 
its provisions be compulsory upon school authorities; 
that education be under popular control, that uni- 
versity men should not be allowed to monopolize school 
inspection and that school clinics be established.^ The 

1. Manchester Guardian 1909, Tept. 11. 

2. The labour leader 1912, April 12, p. 226. 
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I. L. ?• in 1907 oensured the Board of Educa- 
tion severely for making education beyond the elemen- 
tary school the possession of the higher classes only. 

During the session of 1906, as \7ell as dur- 
ing other sessions, the labor party in the House of 
Commons lost no opportunity to press forward the edu- 
cational claims already discussed* iir. Keir Ilardie took 
advantage of the address on the King's speech to call 
the attention of Parliament to the fact that religious 
controversy should be eliminated from the schools by 
taking" religious instruction entirely out of them, 

and further that the school system should care for the 

4 
health of school children and feed then when necessary. 

During this session the Education ( Provision 
of Meals) Bill, introduced by lix . Tilson and supported 
by \ir. Henderson, Hr. Shackleton, Hr. LIucDonald, Mr. 
Hardie, ilr. Gill, iir. Snowden, Mr. Clynes, LIr. i;7ardle, 
Mr, Thome, Mr. Crooks, and Mr. i;7ilkie, was passed with 
the unanimous support of labor organizations. The so- 
cialistic element favored it because it tended toward 
state responsibility for the maintenance of needy children, 

3* Ibid 1907, April 5, p. 73o. 

4. Hansard 1906, (4th series), CLIII, p.l98. 
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\7hile the non-socialistio element sux^ported it "because 
of its benefit to the v7orkinp: classes. The hill gave 
to local educational authorities the power to aid school 
canteen committees in providing meals for children hy 
furnishing them with the necessary land, buildings, 
furniture, apparatus, offices and servants. 

"During succeeding sessions Labor members intro- 
duced numerous educational hills providing for the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the above bill to Scotland and 
to the vacation period. The education act for Scotland, 
passed in 1908, embodied the principle of free meals and 
medical care for needy children* 

A general education bill, introduced during 
the session of 1906, offered to Labor members ample op- 
portunity for insisting upon their general scheme. Hr. 
MacDonald criticised the bill by saying that it was more 
a sectarian than an educational bill; that the provisions 
for feeding children and for medical attention were not 
broad enough; and that the provision for a training college 



5. Public Bills, 1906 (331), I p.lllS* 
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for teachers was not satisfactory. He approved of the 
clause abolishing religious tests for teachers and non- 
provided schools,^ 

A deputation of the Woman's Labour league met 
Mr, Birrell^the author of the hill, and insisted upon 
the inclusion of medical inspection, hut the ^maimed, 
mangled, and spliced fragment of an educational bill 
(i?as) finally stitched together and sent to the Lords'* 

7 

v?here it was rejected. 

Although educational bills of some form were 
constantly before the House, but one other, the Education 
(Provision for Administration) Bill, passed. This bill 
was strongly supported by labor, not because it embodied 
to any extent its scheme of education, but because it 

6. Hansard 1906 (4th series) CLV, pp. 1051-52. 

Hon-provided schools are the same as vol- 
untary schools. They were first founded by 
the Royal Lancastrian Society in 1808. In 
1809 others were founded by the national 
Society for Promoting Education of the Poor 
in the principles of the Established Church. 
They are provided for by voluntary sub- 
scription and in some cases partly by state 
aid. 

7. The Labour Leader, 1906, Aug. 3, p. 168. 
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Q 

made compulsory the provieions of previous "bills. The 
exeoution of the provisions of the hills of 1902 and 
1906 i?as left largely to the discretion of the authori- 
ties* Any law, making education obligatory upon the 
state, was welcomed hy lal^or organizations. All hills 
during these years were approved or condemned to the 
extent that they embodied or failed to embody the 
scheme laid down by the Trade Union Congress. 

The labor party has constantly kept before 
Parliament the question of the care and training of 
the blind. Each Trade Union Congress has insisted that 
the care of the blind be made a part of the work of 
some state department. In the Congress of 1910, Mr. 
Ben Purse, blind delegate for the Hational league of 
the Blind, made a resolution similar to those made by 
other Congresses, in which he declared that a system 
for aiding the blind, based upon voluntary effort (charity) 
did not tend to promote their general welfare. He demanded 
that technical schools be established for those who could 
be made industrially self-supporting; that national and 
municipal workshops with a guarantee of a real living 
wage be established; and that pensions be given to the 
incapable and infirm blind. 

8. The Labour Leader , 1909, April 30, p*280. 

9. Manchester Guardian , 1910, Sept. 15, p. 8. 
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Mr. Clynes, M. ?. in the same Congrese. made 
a plea in behalf of the blind in whioh he said that 
only one out of every eight blind people was really 
assisted by the charitable associations and that, in 
his opinion » it v»ould pay the country to spend the 
170,000 pounds spent annually in maintaining the blind, 
in workhouses, for the establishment of workshops in 
which they could be transformed into self -maintaining 
and self-respecting wage earners. 

The Labor members in 1909 insisted upon a 
promise from the Government Secretary that this question 
would be dealt with, but the latter preferred to act 
according to the advice of the Royal Commission of 
1889 which did not favor government support. They 
presented many bills to the Commons, none of which were 
passed, but year after year the attitude toward the de- 
mands of the Labor party became more favorable. 

A bill agreeing with labor's general program 
of social legislation was the Children's Bill passed in 
1908, the object of which was to protect children of all 

10. Ibid. 

11. Hansard 1907 (4th series), CLXX, pp. 633-634- 
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ages by providing reform and industrial schools and ju- 
venile oourts, labor members looked upon it as a humani- 
tarian measure extending in tlie right direction. Mr. 
John Ward voioed the attitude of labor organizations 
toward homeless children vvhen, in the House of Commons, 
he made a strong plea for their care. He urged that 
steps be taken to insure that less money allowed for 
their maintenance be spent in administration. He as- 
serted that of the 10 to 30 s. allowed, only 4 to 5 s. 
was actually spent upon the child. 

The labor party has fallen far short of ac- 
complishing what it has hoped for the iLiprovement of the 
lot of children, but TEngland has no wanner guardian of 
the rights and welfare of children than the rank and file 
of labor organizations. 

The temperance question, though one of general 
concern, has been more vital to the working classes than 
to any other because of their financial situation. The 
Labour Leader has not been reluctant about expressing 
its attitude toward various licensing bills which have 
been before the House of Commons* In 1906 llr* Keir Hardie 
criticised the king's speech because it omitted a promise 

12* The Labour Leader 1908, Feb. 14, p. 106. 

13. Parliamentary Debates 1909 f5th series), 
VI, p. 1238. 
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of temperance reform,^^ In February of the same year the 
national labor party passed the following resolution: 

^It being admitted by Judges, magistrates, chief 
constables, poor lav? administrators, governors of 
gaols and lunatic asylums, ministers of religion of 
all denominations, and social workers generally that 
the liquor traffic is a fruitful source of poverty, 
crime and lunacy, this conference is of the opinion 
that the time has arrived when the workers of the 
nation should demand that a law be enacted giving 
the inhabitants of every locality the right to veto 
any application for either the renewal of existing 
licenses or the granting of new ones, seeing that 
public houses are generally situated in thickly 
populated working-class districts ••' 

The above resolution carried by a vote of 
6 to 1.^^ 

During the session of 1908 the government in- 
troduced a comprehensive scheme of licensing reform which 
was on the whole satisfactory because it gave to the peo- 
ple of localities the right of deciding the question for 
themselves. The Trade Union and Labour Officials' Fel- 



14. Hansard 1906, CIIII, p. 194 

15. The Times 1908, Jan. 1. 
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lowship urged laborers to give a '^fair and oandid con- 
sideration to the Bill. • • and support a policy cal- 
culated to remedy the admitted evils iwhich flow from 

16 
the liquor traffic •*" 

The Labour Leader, which is probably more 

radical than labor organizations in general, criticised 

the bill as being a halting measure, deficient as a 

constructive piece of work and inadequate in its pro- 

17 

visions for public control of the traffic. The bill 

was finally thrown out by the Lords. 

Labor interests have been concerned not only 
with the education and temperance of the people but 
have also recognized that the housing conditions of the 
working classes were in sad need of reform. In 1907 
various housing and town planning bills were introduced 
by labor members. In the following year a government 
bill was introduced which It. Jowett thought failed to 
touch the problem vitally as it existed in the larger 
cities. It was not explicit enough regarding the deduc- 

18 

tions which authorities could make for repairs. 

16. The Times 1908, Jan. 1. 

17. The Labour Leader 1908, Uay 8, p*296, 

18. Hansard 1908 (4th series) ,CLX£XVIII, 
pp. 983-984. 
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His attitude toward the bill as it was passed 
in 1909 was more favorable but it was not accepted as 
solving the housing problem* labor members considered 
the bill Ineffective because it did not provide means 

for acquiring the land and property necessary to carry 

19 

out its terms. They heartily approved of Clause 30, 

which provided for a quinquennial survey and register 
of all dwelling houses in given sections. Some of the 
things to be noted in the survey were the number and 
description of the rooms; the number, sex, and ages of 
occupants; the state of repair; the sanitary conditions; 
the water supply; the numbers, sex and ages of lodgers; 
etc. The returns were to be made by the owners of the 
houses. A penalty was to be exacted for failure to do 
so, or for making a false return* 

There has probably been no one problem in which 
labor organizations have expressed so universal concern 
as in old age pensions. Trade Union Congresses, labor 
party conventions, and conferences of particular unions 
lost no opportunity to declare their support of a scheme 
giving a pension to all persons sixty years of age, whose 
incomes were not sufficient to support them, and to those 

19. Parliamentary Deb ates 1909 (5th Series), 
ni, pp. 770-771. 

20. Public Bills 1909, III, (1) p.l4. Clause 30. 
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under sixty years of age who were incapacitated from 
work. All old age pensions* bills previous to the bill 
of 1908 failed to pass. 

The criticism of this bill was very general. 
It was described as ''another example of liberal hypo- 
oricy.^ Some of the concrete objections were that the 
age limit was seventy years, beyond which age many work- 
ing people did not live; that the industrial test was 
not a v7orkable one since it would be impossible to prove 
that an individual had always worked to the best of his 
ability; that the pension rate was on a graduated scale; 
that those receiving 10 s, per week were prohibited from 

getting a pension; and, that there were various other 

21 

disqualifying clauses such as the receipt of poor relief. 

labor agitation regarding old age pensions will not cease 
until these objections are removed. 



21. The Labour Leader 1908, June 



12. 382. 

19, 392- 

'26, 408. 
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CHAPTER III 
ECONOMIC lEGISIATIOU 

In eoonomio legislation the interest of organized 
labor has very naturally heen vital and on all ocoasions 
a hard fight has been made for protection and compensation 
for the worker against injury; insurance against unemploy- 
ment and poverty, a minimum wage, and favorable hours of 
labor* 

During the session of 1906 a great victory was 
achieved for the benefit of laboring men by the passing 
of the Workmen's Compensation Bill* The labor party con- 
sidered that it was responsible for the parts of the bill 
which were especially favorable to ihe workers* Hot on- 
ly did the general principle of the bill - that the em- 
ployer should be financially responsible for injury to 
a worker while engaged in his work - meet the hearty ap- 
proval of the Labor party, but the provision that the 
employer should compensate employes contracting industrial 
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dieeasee while in his employment agreed very favora- 
bly with the demand for legislation enforcing sanitary 
regulation in factory and work-shops • 

The Trade Union Congress insisted that every 
possible advantage be secured for the employes and in 
so far as the bill failed to do this, it was severely 
denounced. The amount of compensation was not as large 

as desired; out-workers were not included; and compul- 

2 
sory state insurance was omitted , but on the whole it 

was looked upon as about as bold a bill as a ^capitalis- 
tic aduinistration'^oould be expected to put forward, 
lacking in comprehensiveness and ^fatally faint-hearted 
on the all-essential matter of absolute state guarantee 
to the people." Collapse of the bill was predicted be- 
cause of the omission of compulsory state insurance* 

Mr* 77alsh looked upon it as a less satisfactory 
bill than the one he had twice introduced in behalf of 
the Parliamentary Committee, the Miners' Federation, 
and the Textile Workers' Union, which was designed to 
give equal rights of compensation in case of injury or 

1. The Times 1906, Sept. 8* 

2. The Labour Leader 1906, Dec* 14, p. 472, 
3« The Labour Leader 1906, Mar. 30, p. 652. 
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4 
accident to all men and women in all trades. Regard- 
less of this criticism the labor party included this 
act among the acts up to 1912 upon which it looked 
with special pride* 

Securing compensation for the injured worker 
removed but one of the many serious grievances of the 
workingraan* He still had to face unemployment, low 
wages and long hours. Each year labor organizations and 
the labor party demanded legislation remedying these dif- 
ficulties* 

The unemployment act of 1904 was considered a 
complete failure* On March 27, 1907, Keir Hardie, in 
the House of Commons, pointed out the following defects: 
The distress committees had ceased operating; the act 
did not provide for women out of employment; it provided 
work for but a small fraction of those applying for help; 
the office was held in contempt because of the insulting 
examination through which applicants had to pass and be- 
cause of its failure to secure results.^ In another 

4* Hansard 1906 f4th series) CLV, 1193. 

5. The labour Leader 1912, Jan* 26, p* 52* 

6. Hansard 1907, CLZXI, pp. 1654-59. 
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address he objected to the accusation thtit unemployment 
^as due to drink and the lack of technical training hut 

insisted that it \^as due to the introduction of improved 

7 

machinery into the factories* 

In the same year IJr. llacDonald introduced a 
bill, the essential principle of ^hich was that authori- 
ties should be created providing work for the umem- 
ployed. At this time the pressure of unemployment was 
not felt to so great an extent as during the years 1908 
and 1909, In February of 1906 the percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions reporting to the Board 
of Trade was 4.7; in nepten;ber, 1908, 9,5; in October, 
1909, 7.7; and in December, 1913, 2.6.^ As unemploy- 
ment increased the pressure for legislation also in- 
creased. 

During 1908 ''Unemployed'' conferences and 
demonstrations were held throughout England under the 
direction of various labor organizations. Bill after 
bill ^as introduced into the House of Commons. As time 
went on Labor members became more and more insistant 

7. Ibid 1907, CIXIZ, p. 965* 

8. The Labour leader 1907, July 19, p. 57. 

9. Labour Gazette for dates given above. 
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upon the embodiment of the Hight to Work principle 
in some sort of legislation. This principle savored 
so much of socialism that bills containing it were 
constantly rejected* 

Early in the session of 1909 a bill supported 
by Trade Unionists, the (Jeneral Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Trade Union Congress, the Labor party and 
demonstration meetings throughout the country, was 
introduced. The following extract from a speech of 
Mr. Hodge on February 19 contains the solution for un- 
employment advocated by labor; 

'•We urge the immediate employment of surplus 
labour by the reclamation of waste lands, the pro- 
vision of additional recreation grounds, the pro- 
tection of foreshores and riversides from the en- 
croachment of the sea or stream, the development 
of harbour facilities, afforestation, the acquire- 
ment of land and the building and rebuilding of 
houses for the workers on improved sanitary prin- 
ciples, the encouragement of municipal and coopera- 
tive farms, the systematic coordination of muni- 
cipal and governmental regulations and machinery 
for unemployment, the acquisition by the state of 
canals and railway systems throughout the United 

10* The Labour Leader 1908, Mar. 20, p. 104. 
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Kingdom, and the full development of the Small 
Holdings Act with the state as proprietor. »• 

nothing less than a scheme on a basis as 
broad as that Indicated In the extract would be ac- 
cepted as a remedy by the Labor party while nothing 
so broad would be tolerated by the rest of Parliament, 
so a settlement embodying the Right to Work principle 
remains -^here it was at the beginning of 1906 • 

The nearest approach, on the part of the 
government, to a remedy for unemployment in the country, 
was the passing of the labour Exchange Bill in 1909, 
Trade Dlilonists looked upon the bill as permissive 
only since the word '^may'* was in every structural 
clause except one which provided for the penalization 
of workers making false statements regarding their 
needs. 

After this bill, which had never been looked 
upon as a remedy but only a means for directing men to 
existing work, had been some time in operation, criticism 
upon it became sharper. The Exchanges were condemned 
for having made distinction between Union and Hon-unlon 

11* Parliamentary Debates 1909, IV, p. 643. 
12. The Labour Leader 1909, May 28, p. 347, 
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men, and for having been black-leg agencies during 

13 
trade disputes • 

Eaoh year the Trade Union Congress has passed 
a resolution favoring a minimum wage for all workers and 
each year bills and resolutions have been introduced 
into the House of Commons demanding the same thing. In - 
1906 The Weavers' Association and the railway employes 
and sefiunen prevailed upon certain labor members to sub- 
mit a resolution to the effect that it was necessary 
to put an end to fines and deductions made upon wages 
unless legalized by Parliament • The resolution carried. 

but being merely a resolution it did not have the weight 

14 
of law/ ^ 

The notion was pretty generally prevalent that 
the government should act as a model employer and in all 
kinds of public employments pay no less than the current 
trade union wage paid in the same employment under pri- 
vate ownership. It was not the purpose of the party 
to procure any special privilege for government workers, 
in fact, the Trade Union Congress had passed a resolution 

13. Ibid 1911, Peb. 10, p. 86. 

14. Hansard , 1906, CIIII, p. 1076. 

15. The Times 1906, Sept. 5. 
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laying down the principle that organized )i?orker8 would 
refuse to recognize special privileges claimed by govern- 
ment workers and would insist upon these employees put- 
ting themselves in line with other workers in similar 
trades. 

The general coal strikes of 1912 were so severe 
in their nature that the government introduced and passed 
the Coal Mines' (Minimum Wage) Bill which had for its 
primary purpose the settlement of the strike then going 
on. The bill provided that a conciliation board be es- 
tablished to determine upon a minimum wage in the dis- 
trict in which a trade dispute existed • 

The labor party and the Miners' Federation de- 
manded instead a fixed national minimum wage of 5 s« for 
adults and 2 8. for boys above fourteen* The omission 
of this provision would leave a bill which would in no 
way insure that the strike would be checked. V^ere it 
made a part of the bill all miners would at once return 
to work because assured of a fair wage. Unable to make 

the provisions of the bill national and the waf^:e uni- 

17 
form and fixed, Labor members withdrew their support* 

16* Parliamentary Debates 1910. ZIV. p. 1241, 

17. Parliamentary Debates 1912. ^^^' PP* 723,2281 

(ZXVI, p. 395. 
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During the debate on this bill it was proposed 
that conolliation and arbitration be made oompulsory upon 
the participants in trade disputes • This suggestion was 

as strenuously opposed in the House as it had been de- 

18 
nounoed by the Trade Union Congress. 

In the 1913 session a motion that a minimum 
of 30 s. per week for urban workers and a corresponding 
one for rural workers be adopted, and that the govern- 
ment establish such a wage in its own work shops, was 

19 
introduced but lost. 

Parallel with the attempt to regulate the 

wages of workers was the attempt to regulate the hours 

of labor* The need for shorter hours was especially felt 

in coal mines where conditions were so bad that shorter 

hours were a necessary safe guard to the lives of the 

workers. In 1906, the Coal Mines' fEight-Hour) Bill 

was introduced by Mr, Walsh. In his debate on the bill 

Mr. 77alsh said that the bill had been before the House 

of Commons for twenty-one years; that it had attained 

its majority and he could only say that he wished now 

that the ^callow youth had developed into a strapping 

lusty man^; that his fortunes had been on that occasion 

18. The Times 1906, Sept. 5, 

19. Parliamentary Debates 1913, LI, p. 1279. 
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intrusted to abler hands than his own* He further 
stated that the hills had passed their seoond readings 
with increasing majorities, "but were always defeated 
because of the threats of the Miners' Association to 
decrease the output, hence increase the price to the 
consumer. The cry "Ruin to British Industry*^ had al- 
ways been a successful one* 

In 1908 this bill passed into law* During 
the entire period under observation the attempt was 
made to apply the principle of this bill to bakeries 
and shops in general* Resolutions were introduced to 
compel shops to observe more closely the laws regarding 
closing hours* An effort was made to compel certain 
shops to close from Saturday noon until Monday morning. 
The aim toward which Labor forces have been working is 
a national eijsiit-hour day for all trades.*" 

Hot only have efforts been made to improve the 
wages and secure shorter hours in mines, but the sanitary 
conditions and general regulations for the safety of the 
miner have received attention. The Coal IJinec' Bill of 
1911, embodying: these general provisions, was supported 
on general principles by labor men.bers but vvas not 

EO* Harsard 1906, CLXXII, pp.502, 503. 
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alloi^ved to pass without every possible effort being 
made to make it as beneficial as possible to the work- 
ing olasses. 

Mr* TTalsh offered an amendment to reduce the 
great amount of technical training required of managers 
and accept experience instead • He argued that the sons 

of working classes wer^ given no chance since they could 

21 

not attend mining schools • The amendment was lost^ 

An amendment to omit from the bill the clause providing 
weekly payment of miners was strenuously opposed by la- 
bor members. 

Vicount Castlereagh, a conservative, in con- 
demning the Labor party's attitude toward the amendment, 
said: '^There are honorable gentlemen sitting below the 
gangway opposite, who are opposed to private ownership 
of mines in any shape or form. Their object, to a very 
large extent, is to increase the cost of production so 
as to hamper those individuals and make it impossible for 
them to carry on the mines • They have not met us in the 
way in which they should have met us. ';7e have done what 
we possibly could to support their views and assist them 
in everything they have done €uid now they come up with all 
these gratuitous propositions simply for the purpose of 



21. Parliamentaiy Debates 1911, (5th series) 

xm. p- 1417: 
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hampering those individuals ^ho own the mines in the 

22 

country,'' 

A national system of insurance had for some 
tiiLe heen insisted upon by The Trade Union Congress and 
the lahor party, but not until 1911, did the government see 
fit to introduce a scheme which was a very comprehensive 
one, dealing not only with insurance but sick and umem- 
ployment benefits • 

It was a bill in every part of -vhich labor 
interests had a vital concern. When it was first in- 
troduced it was severely criticised because its unem- 
ployment scheme did not include the Right to VTork prin- 
ciple and did not extend to all trades; because of its 
unequal treatment of men and women; because the contri- 
butions required of employes were too high; and because 
of many other details. ^ There was also some fear that 
it would be detrimental to trade union interests. 

Through the efforts of the Labor party, quite a 
number of favorable changes were effected in the bill, 
some of the more important of which were the following: 
Young men having some one dependent upon them received 
an increase of from 5 s, to 10 s. and women from 4 s. to 

22. Ibid 1911, JIXXII, p. 1291. 

23. The Labour Leader 1911, May 12, p. 299. 
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to 7 8. 6 d; suspension of benefits for those thirteen 
weeks in arrears was changed to twenty-six weeks; insured 
women were allowed to remain in the soheme after marriage; 
trade unionists were not to he refused benefits for unem- 
ployment when refusing work below trade union rates; the 

worst paid workers were exempt from contributions; uniform 

24 
employment benefits were received. 

Although there was much adverse criticism of 
the bill there was also much said in its favor* Mr. ?7, 
C. Anderson considered it a great step forward on con- 
structive lines and most hopeful on broad principles* He 
saw a possibility of the nationalization of the medical 
service growing out of it. lir, VJ . A. Appleton» Secretary 
of the General Federation of Trade Unions, characterized 
the sick and invalidity part of the scheme as beyond 
criticism. Mr. MacDonald said that Lloyd George had 
viewed the problem largely and as a whole, and had pro- 
duced a scheme v?hich touched it very generally along all 
its lines. Mr. Henderson, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Gill and Mr. 



Smith pronounced it the greatest piece of legislation 

25 
yet produced. Mr. Barnes spoke of it as "one of the 

greatest pi6ces of social and industrial reconstruction 



24. Ibid 1911, Nov. 24, p. 740. 

25. The Labour Leader May 12, pp. 297-299. 
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ever undertaken in England* He approved of a little 
gentle compulsion being plaoed upon men Mho viexe unwilling 
"but able to lay aside money for a rainy day. 

With but a short trial of the bill in opera- 
tion some of the defeots have beoome obvious • The Fabian 
Society considers them inherent in the contributory sys- 
tem and due to the statutory machinery and administration 
of the act* The Research Department of that society has 

started an investigation with improvement of the act in 

27 

view* 

To make possible such reforms as old age pensions, 
payment of members, workmen's compensation and national in- 
surance, new sources of revenue had to be found* The labor- 
ing classes had constantly complained of excessive taxation 
so an effort was made not only to prevent additional taxa- 
tion of this class but to reduce the already existing tax* 
In the discussion of the budget of 1906, nationalization 
of banks and rair.;?ays was suggested by lAir. 7:ardles as a 
means of meeting the additional expense of the proposed 
old age pensions. The budget was described as ''Asquithy 
as an Asquith budget could be, timid, plausible, whiggish 
and lacking in the least democratic courage or generosity .'^ 

2G. Parliamentary Debates 1912, ZLI, p. 161. 
27. The Uew Statesman 1913, Oct. 11, p. 15. 
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The slight reduction of the duty on tea and tobaooo 
was looked upon as merely an attempt to show good in- 
tentions toward the working olasses while the muoh de- 
manded tax on land values and a graduated income tax 
were lacking* 

When it was proposed to broaden the basis of 
taxation, the labor party refused to countenance the 

extention of taxes to more of the commodities of consump- 

29 
tion but insisted instead upon an unearned increment tax. 

The budget of 1907 was condemned as more Asquithy still 
than the previous budget. It was declared the best jus- 
tification for roit, if roit were Justifiable, since the 

30 
Chinese Slavery ordinance. Mo more satisfactory was 

the budget of 1908. 

However, much the three previous budgets may 

have been criticised, the finance bill of 1909 met much 

praise and little censure* Mr. Hardie spoice of it as a 

fairly courageous effort to meet the situation; Mr.Hiohards 

regarded it as the gi*eatest budget ever unfolded; Mr. iiac 

Donald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Jowett welcomed it as a so- 

28. The Labour Leader 1906, May 4, pp. 732-734. 

29. Hansard 1907, pp.174. 830. 

30. The Labour Leader 1907, April 26, p. 776. 
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olalistio adventure, and "beoauee it placed a super tax 
on incomes* The Trade Union Congress pronounced it 
as the greatest financial reform of modem times. ''To 
place the ever increasing national burden on the shoul- 
ders of those best able to bear it was an alteration in 
our methods of taxation which had called forth the 
greatest enthusiasm from the workers of the country. 
They saw in this Budget great possibilities. . .They 

saw for the first time the opportunity of finding the 

32 
money without unduly taxing the poor to keep the poor, 

Mr. Shackle ton. President of the Trade Union 
Congress, said: ^The alternative policy to this Budget 
was known as 'broadening the basis of taxation.' In 
other words. 'Protection' which was an insidious method 
of raising taxes by increasing the price of the nec- 
essaries of life.^ 

Although the budgets of 1910 to 1914 were sim- 
ply copies of that of 1909. they were looked upon as 
rather weak achievements, because they did go beyond 
the steps taken in 1909. They did not entirely embody 

31. The labour leader 1909. May 7, p. 299. 

32. The Tiznes 1909, Sept. 7. 

33. The Manchester Guardian 1909, Sept. 7, p.8, 
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34 
the government's pledge for a free breakfast ^ less 

than which the lahor group was not ready to accept • 
The financial scheme of labor advocated a free trade 
policy, especially as far as the necessary articles of 
consumption were concerned; tax on incomes and land 
values; a decrease in the expenditure upon armaments and 
an increase in the expenditure upon social reforms • 

Each year a discussion of the budgets called 
forth from the labor members a severe protest against 
the enormous naval and army expenditures. There is 
probably no movement against which organized labor has 
set itself so decidedly as against the growth of mili- 
tarism, which has, to some extent, come about because of 
the enormous growth of German armaments* 

In 1906 Mr. Hardie insisted that the government 
take steps to check Mr. Roberts, the ex-commander-in-chief, 

from arousing the military spirit throughout the country 

35 
by familiarizing the youth with military drill. Because 

it sought to introduce this spirit into the schools, the 

Army Bill of 1907 was viisrorously opposed. 

In the same year, Mr. Brace, in the House of 

Commons, spoke very strongly in opposition to the four- 

34. Free importation of necessary articles of food. 

35. Hansard 1906, (4th series), CLIII, p. 194. 
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power naval standard maintained by Great Britain. He 

urged that England declare for a two-power standard in 

36 
the Hague Conference. Increase in the naval expendi- 
ture meant a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
money to be expended upon social reforms. In the eyes 
of labor leaders the German peril was only an exaggerated 
one. 

In 1909 the Trade Union Congress entered an 
emphatic protest against the attempt of certain employers 
to compel their employes to Jojn Territorial forces. It 
viewed the latest military measure as '^an unscrupulous and 
sinister attempt to introduce compulsory military service 
in its most invidious form, the compulsion falling upon 
the most economically dependent class, viz., the workers, 
leaving the aristocracy free from such service except to 

direct and officer the forces in the interests of the 

37 
propertied classes.'' 

A special Disarmament conference held on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1911, passed a resolution to the effect that 
militarism and war were subversive of civilization and 
national well-being, therefore protested strongly against 
the heavy and growing burden of armaments which arrests 

36. Ibid 1907, CLZZ, p. 700. 

37. The Manchester Guardian 1909, Sept. 9, p. 10. 
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sooial reform and endangers international solidarity, 
goodvvill and peace. Alilitarism imposes a needless tax 
on the lives and V7ap:es of the workers, and threatens to 
inflict upon Great Britain the evils of compulsory mili- 
tary service. The conference urged the workers to take 
organized action with fellow workers in Germany and other 
countries to counteract the influence of scares and bring 

ahout an understanding between all nations to secure in- 

30 
tcrnational peace and advance social justice. 

The coal miners 'and transport workers' strikes 
of 1911 and 1912 aroused anew the protest against mili- 
tarism. The government thought it necessary to use troops 
to protect the property of railway companies against the 
strikers, an action which labor unions could not justify. ^ 

The labour Leader for June, 1912, expresses 
labor's contemptuous attitude toward the whole situation 
in the following words: '^The House of Conimons will be 
asked to endorse supplementary naval estiiuates, so that 
the race against Germany may proceed with hotter speed. 
'"e trust a very strong protest will be entered arrainst a 
game which is fit only for lunatics. "^^^ 

30. The Labour Leader 1911, Feb. 3, p. 74. 

39. The rjanchester Guardian 1911, Sept. 6, p. 4. 

40. The Labour Leader 1912, June 2, p. 560. 
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CHAPTER IV 
COUSTITUTIOSAI LEGISIATIOH 

The intense interest of labor organizations 
in social and economic legislation is not at all abated 
when attention is turned to constitutional questions. 

Electoral reformv abolition of plural voting, 
and proportional representation, have constantly been 
demanded by the Trade Union Congress* The scheme re- 
solved upon by the 1908 Congress i?vill illustrate the 
general demands. It insisted upon a reduction in the 
qualifying period after 77hich electors might be placed 
upon the register; the appointment of a registrar to see 
that all qualified voters were on the register; the pay- 
ment by the state of the expenses of returning officers; 
holding all general elections on the same day; the closing 
of public houses on election days; an amendment to the 
Corrupt Practices Act, making it more stringent; a more 
equitable distribution of seats; the abolition of plural 
voting and of University representation* 

1. The Times 1908, Sept. 9* 
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In 1910, a deputation from the Parliamentary Com- 

2 
mittee met Mr, Asquith and demanded the above reforms • 

The presidential address, delivered before 
the Trade Union Congress in 1906, emphasized the injus- 
tice of the prevailing electoral system by the following 
statistics : 

For 41,820 Social Democrats there were no 
members in the House of Commons; for each 16,000 
Unionists, there was one member; for each 9^000 labor 
members, there was one member; and for each 6,500 liber- 
als, there was one member* It was for this unequal dis- 
tribution of seats that the labor party hoped to secure 
a remedy • 

The plural voting bills before the Commons in 
1906 and 1912 were strongly supported by the Labor members. 
Quite different was their attitude toward the bill of 1913. 
Mr. '"nowden, in the House of Commons, on April 30, declared 
that he was opposed to plural voting but would not sup- 
port so partial and ineffective a bill. He thought it 
ought to include women suffrajse and a comprehensive scheme 
of electoral reform. He maintained that the bill would 
perpetuate plural voting in a new and irritating way; 

2. The Labour leader 1910, Feb. 25, p. 119, 

3. The Times 1906, Eept • 5. 
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called it a Cat and Mouse bill; and objected to placing 

a restraint upon a voter at a general election and allowing 

him free license at by elections. labor members looked 

upon the passing of this bill as a postponement of a more 

4 
comprehensive scheme. IJr. Arthur Henderson denounced the 

bill as one that would permit gerrymandering and one that 
was too liberal with the plural voter. ^ 

The Fabian TTomen's group of the Labor party urged 
the party to vote against the bill since it was a betrayal 
of the pledge to women. This attitude was also taken by 
the Labour Leader. !7herever an opportunity has offered 
itself, labor forces have voiced their views regarding the 
extention of the franchise and especially have they de- 
manded votes for women. In eaoh session of Parliament, 
Labor members have introduced bills attempting to gain 
thi? privilege. 

In 1907 a bill granting this right to a limited 
number of women was before the House but Mr. Shackle ton 
threatened the withdrawal of the support of the Labor 

party if the restrictive clauses remained a part of the 

V 
bill. 7or the same reason a resolution to support the 

4. Par liamentary D ebates 1913, f 5th series) 
Llil, pp. 1244-12497" 

5. Ibid 1913, LV, p. 734. 

C. The Labour Leader 1913, Apr. 10, pp.C-9. 
7. The Labour Lea(^Pr 1907, liar. 15; p. 682. 
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suffrage bill before the Conimons in 1908 was defeated 
by the Labor party conference. "During the succeeding 
years Labor members protested against the government's 
refusal to meet deputations of suffragists and against 
the treatment which those vvho were imprisoned received,^ 
Regardless of the constant demands and great desire for 
a reform of the franchise which would give the ballot 
to every adult citizen, the Labor party refused to vote 
for the Reform bill of 1913, because it did not include 
women suffrage, although it did include to a great extent, 
other demands of the party • 

Labor organizations always expressed the greatest 
hostility to the House of Lords because they considered 
this House a serious barrier to the rise of legislation 
favorable to the working classes* Tiiae after time total 
abolition of that House was demanded • TThenever the oppor- 
tunity offered itself in the House of Commcins, Labor mem- 
bers denounced the Lords as fiercely as possible* The 
Parliament Bill in its various stages of passage, offered 
ample opportunity for this denunciation* 

During the debate on the bill for restricting 
the powers of the Lords, Mr. Arthur Henderson said, on 

8. Ibid 1908, Jan* 24, p. 56. 

9- Ibid 1909, Oct. 1, p. 632. 
10. Ibid 1913, Jan* 30, p. 8. 
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June 20, 1907: ''Tlie Upper House, being an irresponsible 
part of the legislature, and of necessity representative 
only of interests opposed to the general well-being, is 
a hindrance to national progress and ought to be abolished. '^ 
He condemned the Prime Minister's plan as too cautious, 
too moderate, and far too considerate, and insisted that 
the time of disagreement betiween the two houses be 
shortened since a quinqnennial parliament with a three- 
year limit for the passage of a bill made it possible for 
legislation to be delayed five or six years* He believed 
the Minister's bill to be simply an invitation to the 
lords to reject measures .^ 

labor members were not at all ready to accept 
an elected Hours of Lords as a remedy* The nation pretty 
generally existed that those who approved of capitalism 
snd landlordism were for the maintenance of the lords' 
veto and that those who were against capitalism and land- 
lordism cared little whether their enemies were elected 
or non-elected, nor whether they were Peers or Commons .^^ 

In 1009 t'le bill again produced keen debates 
from the labor ranks as the words of IJr. I^acDonald will 

11. Hansard 1907 (4th series) CLXXVI, pp. 1193-99. 

12. The lab o ur Leader 1907, July 5, p. 27. 
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indicate: ^\71iy/' said he, "is the Upper House as active 
6S lot's V7ife after she V5as cast into a pillar of salt 
V7hen the Tory party is in po^er? :'/hy is it that it 
requires some Radical knight to kiss her bosom and 
painted cheeks before she v/akes into life and sho^s 
her teeth? If the House of lords is the custodian of 
the democratic will, let it be the custodian all through 
and not merely v^hen the hated Radical Government is in 
office." He ?:as not opposed to a revision chamber, but 
insisted that such a chamber should be compelled to give 
a second rea.ling to every bill sent to it* ^ 

Mr, Barnes declared that the Labor party did 
not insist upon the abolition of the House of Lords 

because it v^anted its own way, but because it wanted the 

14 
people to have their way. He also said that the Labor 

party was not satisfied to perzrit GOO men, ''simply because 
they are the sons of their father'' to have control over 
the people of the country .^^ 

In 1911 when the Parliament or Veto bill be- 
came law, the previous objections to the powers of the 



13, Parliamentary Debates 1909, (5th series) 

1, PP.4Y1-4. 



14. Ibid 1910, ZYI, p.911. 

15, Ibid 1910, XIV, p. 647. 
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lords were reiterated. Mr. Philip Snowden, on March 1, 
1911, said '."A hereditary House of Lords is inoonsistent 
with democratic institutions and a democratic governxient 
for which the Labour party and labouring classes stand.'' 
That the lords Mere given the pov?er to veto "bills for 
three consecutive sessions was bitterly opposed. The 
Labour Leader considered it ''sibiply intolerable to pive 

the Lords the power of blocking legislation for sb long 

17 

a time.'' Ur. Barnes expressed the desires of the 

working classes when he pled for a single chamber, or, 
if not a single chamber, then t^horter parliaments and a 
shorter suspensory veto* 

On the other hand, there was much considera- 
tion for the bill from the members below the gangway* 
LIr. Brace on February 27, paid: ''I accept this bill, not 
as meeting my idea of sinr-le-chaiLber government, but as 
a concrete, practical proposal, taking away the veto 
p07"^er of an unrepre:^entative Hom-^e ana friviiig to the 
peo»3le and the democracy of this country, Ihr.t charter 
of freedom uuler wlilch thej'' v;ill enter into fuller r;ii.n- 

IG. Ibid 1911, lill, p. 449. 

17. The Labour Teader 1913, I^ar. 25, p. 184* 
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1 fi 

hood and v;o::iar.hood, than what they have hitherto enjoyed? 
The Parliamentary Coinrnittee, in its report, stated that 
the placing of this bill upon the statute "booko cleared 

the v?ay for social legislation of which the country 

19 
stood in need. The labor party, ho\7ever, was appre- 
hensive of the danger of the delay permitted by the bill 
and believed that in future years it V70uld be looked upon 

as one of the most coni^>ervative measures upon the statute 

20 
books. 

The actual working of the bill has been criti- 
cally vyatched since its passage. The Labour Leader of 
February 6, 1913, says: ''Ireland is to be denied self- 

g^overnment for a further period of tv?o years whilst the 

21 

cumbersome machinery of the Parliament Act Jogs along,'* 

and again on November 27, the same paper says that be- 
cause of the delay instituted by the bill, the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons have become devoid of 
reality since representatives are compelled to waste 
their time ploughing and reploughing the same field, 
repeating again and again the same mechanical process, 

10. Parliamentary Debates 1911 (5th series) 
iill, p. 75. 

19. The Manchester Guardian 1911, r!ept.5, p. 4. 

20. Parliament ary Debates 1911 (5th series) 
iAiI, p. 515. 

21. The Labour Leader 1913 Feb. 6, p.l. 
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Y^hioh dummieB could do equally well. This prooedure 

has lowered the dignity of Parliament and detracted 

22 
public interest from its work. 

At no time did Parliamentary procedure meet 
the approval of the Labor party. The Trade Union Con- 
gress of 1907, passed a resolution insisting that Par- 
liament abolish the ^slaughter of the innocents'' and 
substitute a method of procedure which would carry the 

measures of private members from stage to stage, session 

23 
to session, until they were either passed or rejected. 

In 1906, Mr. Keir Hardie was supported by the 
Labor party when he proposed that the length of speeches 
be limited and that the house sit from noon until not 
later than eight o'clock. He insisted that the busi- 
ness of the country be carried on in the honest light 

24 
of day instead of in the glare of the gas light. 

Ur. Bowles lil^ewise met with approval when he protested 

against the introduction of a bill to prevent discussion 

of a motion to which precedence had been given, or of 

definite matters of urgent importance. He insisted that 

such prooedure was hurtful to the usefulness of the house 

22. Ibid 1913, Kov. 27, p. 2. 

23. The Times 1907, Tept. 5. 

24. Hansard 1906 (4th series) CLIII, p. 1151. 
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25 
and an infringement upon the rights of members. 

Mr. MaoDonald expressed the disg-ust of his par- 
ty at the existing procedure hy saying that the Lahor 
members were anxious to honor tho traditions of the 
House of Commons, and that they had come there to work 
believing that they would be allowed to do it, but ''there 
was no good in trying to disguise that they had been dis- 
illusioned; for somehow the House of Commons did not do 
work and did not allow others who wanted work to be done, 
to oarry out their intentions. Mr. Jowett objected to 
the details of committee work being done in an assembly 
of 670 members, and to members rushing into the House of 
Commons to vote upon measures which they had not heard 
discussed. He believed that this practice made the 

27 

English Parliament the laughing stock of the whole world. 

%he fact that the Labor party refused to ac- 
cept payment of members as a substitute for the reversal 
of the Osborne judgment has already been mentioned. The 
fact that this refusal was made is not to be taken as an 
indication that payment was not desired. Time after time 

25. Ibid 1907, CLXXI, p.l883* 

26. Ibid 1907, CIJ[ZIX,pp.263-264. 

27. Parliamentary Debates 1913 (5th series) 
L, pp. 619-22. 
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the Trade Union Congress passed resolutions favoring the 
payment of members of Parliament to be enacted either 
as a separate scheme or as a part of a soheme of electoral 
reform. In the session of 1911 this much desired piece 
of legislation was secured. 

In this paper no attempt has been made to deal 
with more than a small majority of the bills introduced 
or passed during the period. Only such bills have been 
selected as represent certain types of legislation. Bor 
has any attempt been made to deal with the foreign as- 
pect of the question. On this aspect the voice of labor 
has been no less decided than upon domestic questions. 

A survey of the acts dealt with will show that 
the whole period has been characterized by an interference 
in the economic structure of society in order to give a 
greater freedom to the working classes. Those who had 
always thought that they could manage the people as they 
pleased, now realized that in the presence of forty work- 
ing men, elected to the House of Commons , that the people 

28 
were going to manage themselves. 

The statement that the labor party is merely a 
Trade Union party ''existing by favor of the two capital- 
istic groups and liable to be extinguished whenever the 



28. V/.Iyon Blease. A Short Hibtory of English 
Liberalism (rew York) 1913, pp.326, 3P7. 
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latter think it worth while to remove if is prohahly 

29 
an exaggeration. Although there has been impatience 

and criticism that the party has not "been able to car- 
ry through^ the program demanded of it by labor organiza- 

30 
tions , it must be remembered that that program is a 

most advanced and extensive one which will require not 
only time but much force and agitation to accomplish. If it 
has done nothing more, the party has broken down the 
tradition that it is the duty of the common people to 
be governed and that there are none among them who are 
capable to make laws and who recognize the needs of the 
worker • 

An editorial in the Manchester Guardian speaks 
very highly of the great ability displaj-ed by membere of 
this party • It says: ''When orators, themselves so violent 
and irresponsible as the Duke of Rutland, talk wildly a- 
bout their desire to put a gag in the mouth of every la- 
bor member of Parliament and keep it there, they call at- 
tention, imprudently, to the contrast between that kind 
of offensive frivolity and the way in which words are 
weighed by the most authoritative of those whom they 



29 .^A United Labour ?arty^ • V/estminster Re- 
view, 1913. Voia79, p*48G* 

30* The Hew statesman 1913. Oct. 18, p*47. 
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abuse. An England, whose future rested mainly Tivith men 
of the brains and the character of LIr.Shaokleton and Ur. 
Haslam would be secure against anything like headlong 

rashness as an England governed by the replicas of the 

31 
late Duke of Devonshire, which is saying a good deal."* 

It is certainly this party, more than any other, that has 
forced the home policy to the front of English politics. 

The following extract from the TJanchester Even- 
ing Eews of April, 1911, is a testimony of influence of 
the party upon legislation: "^e are not disposed to con- 
tradict the 1. L. P.*s allegation that their action has 
had influence in moulding the programLie of social reform 
to which the liberal Party are oominitted. It has also 
influenced the conservative party who are again taking: up 

the mantle of Lord Tlandolph Churchill in constructing a 

32 
social reform programi^ie ."^ 



31. The Manchester Guardian 1910, Sept. 13, p.C. 

32. The labour Leader 1911, Apr. 23, p. 268. 
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